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Code Of The Queen Of Sheba 


Have One Great Plan. 

Work in Hermony and Collaboration with Others. 

. Give Fair Play. 

. Give Fair Value. 

Value Honesty and Expect It. 

Do Not Try to Do What Another Can Do More Cheaply. 
Do Not Hurt People's Feelings. | 
Deliver Regularly Rather Then Irregularly and Cheaply. 

. Be Firm as Well as Fair. 

10. Do Not Trust in Political Support. Work. 
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Classes for Gifted Children 
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Corporation Schools 
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Talent in Drawing 
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Nationality and School Progress 
A Study in Americanization 
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Jean Mitchell’s School 


This classic is conceded to be 
one of the greatest stories ever 
written of a teacher at work. 
The courage and ingenuity with 
which Jean Mitchell met the 
problems in her school have in- 
spired thousands of American 
teachers. The book makes an 
excellent present for normal 
school graduates. 


Price $1.00 
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Vocational Guidance 





Joumal of Educational Research Monograph No. 1 
Psychological Tests in Educational and in 
Vocational Guidance By W. M. Proctor, Ph. D. 


This is a most valuable study of the re- 
lation of general intelligence, as deter- 
mined by standard tests, to the retention 
of pupils in high school and of guidance in 
selecting a course of study or vocational 
pursuit which may be successfully followed. 
The results are based upon the continued 

rvation and experiment with many 
pupils throughout four years of high school 
age in several different schools. Three of 
the chapters appeared originally as articles 
in the Journal of Educational Research and 
have attracted wide and favorable com- 
ment. 

This is No. 1 of the series of Journal 
of Educational Research Monographs. At 
present this monograph will be bound in 
stiff paper covers. It will be ready for 
delivery the latter part of May. The price 
is Seventy-Five Cents ($0.75). 

















'! and (3) tests in silent reading. 


| The ILLINOIS EXAMINATION is a pioneer in furnishing a 
| basis for determining the individual student’s achievement quotient. 
} The ILLINOIS EXAMINATION is so simple that it can be ad- 
ministered by teachers to their classes with a minimum of expert assist- 
ance. When teachers realize that the ILLINOIS EXAMINATION is 
designed to help them locate defects and is not for the purpose of finding 
on they co-operate whole-heartedly in giving the tests. 
The ILLINOIS EXAMINATION is now standardized on the basis 
of 49,500 pupils’ scores, comprising all the public schools, both city and 
rural, in a number of counties. The ILLINOIS EXAMINATION is 
used with success in both city and rural schools. 


fault with teac 








THE FAME OF ILLINOIS 
ESTABLISHED IN A NEW FIELD 


Schoolmen in every state from New York to California, from 
Minnesota to Louisiana,—in far off New Zealand, in Hawaii and in 
Canada,—are ordering the ILLINOIS EXAMINATION. 
300,000 copies have been sold and indications point to the sale of 
many times that number next fall. 


The ILLINOIS EXAMINATION was produced last fall by Dr. 
Walter S. Monroe and Dr. B. R. Buckingham of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the College of Education of the University of Illinois. 
It is one of the most complete testing instruments yet devised, combin- 
‘ ing (1) a general intelligence test, (2) tests in operations of arithmetic 


PRICE $40 PER THOUSAND 
SAMPLE SET, 25 CENTS 


PUBLIC -SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Vacation ae a 


In the first year of their partnership A does 
two-thirds as much work as B. During the 
second summer A takes a vacation in Colo- 
rado, via Rock Island Lines, and increases 
his efficiency so that he can do five-sixths as 
much work as B. If he had remained at home 
and B had taken the Colorado trip, gaining in 
efficiency at the same rate, B would have been 
able to do 874% more work than A. Find 
the percentage of gain in efficiency resulting 
from a Rock Island~- Colorado vacation. 


Attractive summer tourist rates—substantially lower than 
regular fares—will be in effect between June first and 
October first via 


Rock Island 
Lines 


(Route of the famous Rocky Mountain Limited, to 
Colorado; Golden State Limited, to California) 














to Colorado and principal western tourist points, moun- 
tain and lake regions, national parks and seashore 
resorts. Choice of routes going and returning. Liberal 
stop-over privileges. Return limit October 31st. Tickets 
are on sale, via Rock Island Lines, at all railroad ticket 
offices in America. 
Round trip tickets may be purchased by way of Des Moines, en- 
R 0 c k abling you to stop there for the N. E. A. Convention, July 4th to sth. 


Comfort and courtesy are your fellow travelers 


Island on the Rock Island Lines 


Write today for booklet on Colorado, and let ushelp plan yoursummer vacation. 


L. M. Allen, Vice-President, Rock’ Island Lines, Chicago 
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University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20th - August 13, 1921 


The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS invites you to be in at- 
tendance at its annual SUMMER SESSION to be held 
at the University JUNE 20 to AUGUST 13. 


Courses will be offered in Accountancy, Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Art and Design, Athletic Coaching, Bacteriology, 
Botany, Business Organization and Operation, Cees, 
Economics, Education, Entomology, French, General Engi- 
neering Drawing, German, History, Home Economics, 
Industrial Education, Latin, Lib Science, Mathematics, 
Mechanics, (Theoretical and Applied), Music, Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, Spanish, Zoology. 














Courses for Teachers, Principals 
and Superintendents 


in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, mental tests, educational 
measurement, educational statistics, comparatiye education, 
principles of curriculum making, secondary education, history 
of education, and teachers’ courses in the academic subjects. 


Additional information will be gladly furnished at 
any time by the Director of the Session. Address: 


.C., E. CHADSEY 


Director of Summer Session, Urbana, Illinois 














Work and Play 


MEDART playgrounds insure better play—better 
work naturally follows. Teachers can get valuable 
assistance from MEDART recommendations based on 
fifty years’ experience building playground equipment. 





Get Catalog “L,” a wonderfully complete text-book 
on playground planning and equipment. Outline your 
problems and get the advice of our Engineering 
Department—no cost or obligation. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


Mark L. Crouse, District Representative 
549 W.: Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 




















A Lippincott Suggestion 


If changes in the subjects mentioned below are 
to be made in your schools for next year, would 
you not like to examine the results of the latest re- 
search in Arithmetic and Spelling? 


Lennes & Jenkins’ Applied Arithmetics 


A new series based on new principles and new 
applications. (Three books.) Also a series of teachers 
manuals duplicating the pupils books, with answers 
following problems and 40 to 100 pages of teachers 
helps in the back of each book. 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book 


Represents investigations of (a) vocabularies; 
(b) Standard of errors and (c) the value of every 
device used in teaching spelling such as phonics, 
dictation exercises, rules, etc.,etc. No spelling tests 
necessary if this book is used. 


Send for further information regarding research 
work that has made possible these unique and 
thoroughly practical texts. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


National Education Association, Des Moines, Iowa, 
July 4-8, 1921. 

Notice: Send the editor a notice of your meeting as 
soon as the time and place are determined. Officers of 
the Divisions of the I. S. T. A. should inform us of the 
plans for meetings as soon as they are made, 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


This is the last number of The Illinois Teacher for 
this school year. We hope and believe that its publica- 
tion will be resumed next September. The board of di- 
rectors and the editor would like to make it bigger and 
better, but the increased cost and the decreasing balance 
in the treasury of the I. S. T. A. may make it necessary 
to reduce it in size and quality. However, we believe 
that the teachers of Illinois know the benefits they have 
received from the Association and its official organ and 
that they will rally to the support of both. The least 
they can do is to ratify the amendments to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws proposed by the State Association, pay 
the increased dues provided by these amendments, and 
keep up their membership and their interest. Do not 
forget that a strong, coherent and active state organiza- 
tion is necessary in Illinois if we are to have an efficient 
school system and promote the welfare of both teachers 
and pupils. 





Seven of the present Divisions of the I. S. T. A. will 
hold meetings this fall or early winter, and two more are 
being planned and will likely hold meetings and ask for 
admission into the State Association. The officers of all 
these divisions should keep their meetings in mind dur- 
ing the vacation period and make some of the preliminary 
plans before September. One or two divisions already 
have their programs partly planned. Send notice of 
time and place to the editor as soon as they are deter- 
mined. Our columns are open to the officers of the 
divisions for publicity purposes. 


*‘The Civie Federation,’’ ‘‘The Bureau of Public 
Efficiency,’’ and ‘‘The Committee of 100’’ are three 
Chicago organizations that have vigorously opposed the 
increases in school revenues in all the recent Gen- 
eral Assemblies. Their very able lobbyists are well- 
known in Springfield, but we have never been able to 
learn the names of any of the members or even the officers 
of these organizations. The lobbyists are often asked for 
the names of the officers or prominent members, but’ 
steadfastiy refuse to give them; all they will say is that 
their organizations are made up of ‘‘the leading citizens 
of Chicago,’’—whatever that means. (‘‘Leading citi- 
zens’’ sometimes lead backward instead of forward.) 
But even with the names of their members hidden from 
all but the most friendly legislators, these organizations 
are very influential. Some of the most powerful inter- 
ests in Chicago must support them and lend them aid. 
But who are they? And do they file complete assess- 
ment schedules every year according to law? 





Last month we published an article by Hon. P. P. 
Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, entitled ‘‘ The 
Cost of Education.’’ In this article Mr. Claxton shows 
by comparison with expenditures for luxuries how little is 
spent for education. Through two presidential terms of 
different political complexions, Mr. Claxton has been a 
real leader in the fight for more financial support for 
schools as well as in the professional field. But probably 
he is now paying the penalty for aggressive leadership 
in a subordinate appointive position; for news reports 
say he is to be superseded by a Mr. Tigert. Comment by 
Secretary Crabtree of the N. E. A. is quoted elsewhere 
in this magazine. 





Some time last year the Y. W. C. A. at its national 
convention adopted certain principles and resolutions 
concerning the application of Christianity in industrial 
affairs, in which it followed the lead of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America. Soon afterward 
the Pittsburg Y. W. C. A. started a campaign to raise 
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$200,000, which it needed if it were to be of efficient 
service in that community. Evidently it failed if we are 
to believe a letter issued by the Employers’ Association 
of Pittsburg to similar organizations and quoted in The 
Survey of March 26. A part of the letter reads as 
follows: 

*‘On January 12, 1921, we issued a bulletin to our 
members drawing their attention to the industrial pro- 
gram which had been adopted by the Y. W. C. A., a copy 
of which bulletin was sent you at that time. 

‘‘The local Y. W. C. A. had just begun a campaign 
for $200,000 when our bulletin was issued. As a result 
of.the information given to our members, the Y. W. C. A. 
raised only $90,000 of its $200,000. 

‘‘The radical and bolshevik elements of the churches 
seem to be cooperating through the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and many of our mem- 
bers are expressing themselves as determined to discon- 
tinue financial support of their respective churches unless 
they withdraw all moral and financial support from the 
Federal Council.’’ 

Evidently it is commendable to profess Christianity 
if you do not practice or advocate it. Christian prin- 
ciples are good in the abstract, but are very dangerous 
if made concrete. You should say you are a Christian, 
but if you be one you are a bolshevik,—whatever that is. 
Crucifixion in some form is still the penalty for sincerity. 





We are convinced that teachers might be more. suc- 
cessful in getting what they ask for if they would desert 
their ideals and principles. Of course their reeommenda- 
tions would be different from what they are now; but 
if they would accept the principles of financial barons 
and industrial kings, they could easily get much more 
money for schools and probably for their own salaries. 
Occasionally teachers are reprimanded or punished for 
advocating principles beneficial to humanity rather than 
to Big Business,—for thinking in terms of children 
rather than dollars. We could cite examples as glaring 
as the one given above in regard to the Y. W. C. A., if 
they did not involve teachers who would rather we keep 
silent. We know definitely of one prominent member 
of our Association who received a letter threatening a 
reduction of $500,000 in the salaries of teachers in one 
city unless she deserted her principles and permitted the 
passage of a certain bill advocated by business interests 
and involving school revenues. The editor of this maga- 
zine read the letter containing the threat, and nothing 
could be expressed in plainer language. Verily, it seems 
that teachers ought to have high ideals and true prin- 
ciples, but also that they are expected by men of power 
and influence to accept the low ideals and selfish prin- 
ciples of Big Business. 





Probably some of our readers will say that the editor 
is soured, or that he has been embittered by recent ex- 
periences. This is a sort of confession that a hard cam- 
paign for school legislation against the powerful oppo- 
sition we have does shake one’s faith in humanity and its 
ultimate righteousness. When the campaign is over, we 
shall take a few books of optimistic philosophy, go to 
the woods for a week or two, and try to renew our faith. 
We hope we shall have better luck than did Prince Sid- 
dartha when he went out to live with nature. Yesterday 
we picked up Arnold’s story-poem of the Prince, hoping 
for a brief respite for a troubled mind; but the book 
opened to the page on which the poet had expressed the 
thought and feeling already burdening our mind: 


‘* All things spoke of peace and plenty, and the Prince 
Saw and rejoiced. But looking deep he saw 
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How the swart peasant sweated for his wage, 
Toiling for leave to live; and how he urged 
The great-eyed oxen through the flaming hours, 
Goading their velvet flanks; then marked he, too, 
How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 

And kite on both; and how the fish-hawk robbed 
The fish-tiger of that which it had seized; 

The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did chase 
The jewelled butterflies; till everywhere 

Each slew a slayer and in turn was slain, 

Life living upon death. So the fair show 

Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy ¢ 
Of mutual murder, from the worm to man, 
Who himself kills his fellow; seeing which— F 
The hungry ploughman and his laboring kine, 

Their dewlaps blistered with the bitter yoke, 

The rage to live which makes all living strife— 

The Prince Siddartha sighed. ‘Is this,’ he said, 

‘That happy earth they brought me forth to see?’ ’’ 


THE CHANGE IN THE COMMISSIONERSHIP 


The National, Education Association, according to its 
Secretary, J. W. Crabtree, has in its Journal for June, 
which is now on the press, the following Editorial con- 
cerning the change in the Commissionership of Edu- 
cation : 

Out of a clear sky after the Journal has gone to press 
comes the announcement of the dismissal of Dr. Claxton 
as Commissioner of education and the appointment of 
Mr. J. J. Tigert in his place. This action will be de- 
plored by the friends of public education throughout the 
Nation. It is not necessary to discuss the long and faith- 
ful service of Dr. Claxton, whose work has had the 
approval of two successive presidents of opposite political 
faith, nor is it necessary to review the little-known record 
and untried leadership of the man who has been named 
for his place. It is most unfortunate a change should be 
made at this time when the need for recognized national 
leadership in education is imperative. It is certain to be 
construed by the public as having been determined by 
political motives and in total disregard of the growing 
demand for the elevation of the Nation’s chief educa- 
tional office. 


AN EDUCATIONAL RALLY 


Along in the latter part of April the opposition to 
inereased state and local revenues became very active. 
Our school revenue bills, Senate Bill No. 75 and House 
Bills Nos. 296 and 348, were being held in committee, 
and it seemed that our campaign was making no progress. 
The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association had called a 
mass meeting at Springfield for May 3 to protest against 
inereases in taxation; and it was understood they would 
be joined by several other tax-opposing organizations, 
such as the Committee of One Hundred, the Bureau of 
Public Efficiency, the Civie Federation, ete. The outlook 
for increased school revenues was discouraging. 

The Legislative Committee of the I. 8S. T. A. had been 
considering the advisability of holding an educational 
rally or making some sort of a demonstration in Spring- 
field, but did not know just when to do it. But on Friday, 
April 29, a group of Chicago teachers, including the prin- 
cipal officers of the Chicago Division, received some in- 
formation that made it appear necessary to do something 
at once to call attention to our revenue bills and to the 
necessity for their enactment. They at once consulted 
some of the officers of the State Teachers’ Association, 
and it was decided to hold a rally in Springfield on Tues- 
day, May 3, the same day chosen by the organizations 
opposed to increased revenues. 

K. D. Waldo, W. W. Lewton, C. W. Whitten, Carle- 
ton Washburne, and Robert C. Moore rushed into Chi- 
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eago to confer with Mrs. Armbruster, President of the 
Chicago Division, Mrs. Fursman, member of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, Miss Margaret Haley, Miss Evangeline 
Hursen, and several other teachers of Chicago who were 
active in planning arrangements for the rally. Mr. J. O. 
Engleman, Chairman of our Legislative Committee, 
started for Chicago, but was shunted off by the Board 
of Education at Joliet, who stopped him to employ him 
as superintendent of their schools for next year. The 
plans for the rally were made on Sunday and Monday, 
May 1 and 2, and were worked out to the minutest detail 
even in that short time. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation placed its large 
publicity fund at the disposal of the Chicago Division of 
the I. S. T. A. to pay tlie expenses, which amounted to 
about $6,000. The Federation also contributed the won- 
derful organizing and executive ability of Miss Margaret 
Haley, who, with a few of her assistants, performed the 
prodigious labor necessary to plan and execute such a 
demonstration on short notice. 

A special train of ten Pullman coaches was engaged 
to leave the Chicago and Alton station about nine o’clock 
Monday evening and to arrive in Springfield early Tues- 
day morning. The Chicago Board of Education kindly 
released the teachers who wished to make the trip, and 
nearly 300 of them came to Springfield on the special 
train. They were all members of the I. S. T. A., but 
also represented several of the local Chicago .organi- 
zations. 

They were joined at Chicago, on the way, or at 
Springfield by delegations from Winnetka, Rockford, 
Freeport, Joliet, LaSalle, East St. Louis, Springfield, 
and some other places, and also by representatives of 
cooperating organizations, such as the Illinois Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs, the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, the Illinois Parent-Teacher Association, Rotary 
Clubs, Lions’ Clubs, Chicago Woman’s Club, and 
Woman’s City Club. 

At seven o’clock Tuesday morning all these delega- 
tions and representatives gathered in the St. Nicholas 
Hotel dining room for breakfast and filled it to its utmost 
capacity, and probably themselves likewise. They were 
certainly a merry group, as happy as a picnic party of 
school children, and for once refused to ‘‘talk shop.’’ 
Senate bill No. 75 and House bills Nos. 296 and 348 were 
discussed much more than educational measurements, 
standard tests, modern curricula, post-war readjust- 
ments, or the psychoanalysis of Benny or Sally. They 
seemed to realize that the day’s work before them might 
mean millions of dollars for the schools of Illinois, but 
they were not dismayed. 

At nine o’clock they formed in line just west of the 
hotel on Fourth Street Boulevard for a parade to the 
State House. The double line was about three blocks 
long, headed by a flag-bearer, and a fifer and two drum- 
mers artistically costumed a la ‘‘Spirit of °76.’’ The 
representatives of the various cooperating organizations 
earried banners showing what they represented, and 
many teachers carried aloft placards on which were 
printed slogans, such as these: 

**School defenders vs. Economy Pretenders’’ 

‘*Tax-Dodgers are Law-Breakers’’ 

‘Swat the Tax Dodger’’ 

**Spare the Dollar and Spoil the Child’’ 

‘*Spend the Dollar and Save the Child’’ 

*‘Honest Valuations mean Low Tax Rates’’ 

‘Senate Bill 75’’ 

**House Bills 296 and 348”’ 

‘*An Ounce of Education is Worth a Ton of Rr- 

formation’’ 
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**Education Today means Efficiency Tomorrow’”’ 
‘*Tax the Property Wherever it is to Educate the 
Children Wherever They Are’’ 

**Millions for Education or Billions for War’’ 

Mr. Carleton W. Washburne was marshal of the day ; 
and promptly at 9:15 he started the parade on its way to 
the State House. The line of march was through the 
Public Square, past the Leland Hotel, and up Capitol 
Avenue to the State House, where the teachers filed into 
the Senate galleries to observe the work of the Senate 
until noon. Of course many of the visitors took the op- 
portunity to go down on the Senate floor or into the halls 
and interview their Senators and Representatives and 
tell them the reasons for enacting Senate Bill 75 and 
House bills 296 and 348. 


A little after noon the teachers again filled the St. 
Nicholas dining room with their pleasing personalities 
and themselves with delicious and satisfying nutriment 
prepared under the direction of Host Bartholf, who re- 
cently resigned a position as principal of a Chicago 
school to become the manager and proprietor of the St. 
Nicholas, and who understands teachers perfectly even 
to their gastronomic tastes and needs. 

At 1:30 the teachers and other delegates again 
formed in line of march on Fourth Street. This time 
they were accompanied by about 200 school children from 
the Springfield schools, who carried banners inscribed 
‘*We Are What It’s All About—the Ultimate Citizen.’’ 
This was suggested by some one who had heard some of 
the tax-opposers talking about what dreadful hardships 
any increase in taxation would work upon ‘‘the ultimate 
consumer.’’ In response to a very kind invitation from 
Governor and Mrs. Small, the marchers proceeded to the 
Governor’s Mansion where they were graciously received 
and cordially greeted by the Governor and his family. 

After the reception the teachers and children and 
their friends marched to the statue of Lincoln and gath- 
ered around it, singing America, the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, and other patriotic songs. It was indeed a touching 
and impressive spectacle to see the 200 children gathered 
around the feet of the tall, solemn figure of Abraham 
Lincoln, waving flags and singing America, while nearly 
400 teachers and friends stood in a large circle around 
them. It required only a slight exercise of the imagina- 
tion to see the throbbing of a great human heart against 
the wrinkled vest of the bronze figure, to see a loving 
smile appear on the sad face above the assembled chil- 
dren, and to hear a pleading voice say: ‘‘Let us here 
highly resolve that these children shall not live in vain, 
that this Nation, under God, shall liberally support its 
source of freedom, and that we shall support education 
of all the children of all the people, by the wealth of all 
our people, for the welfare and happiness of all our 
people.’’ 

After this singing exercise, the paraders dispersed for 
the afternoon. About 200 teachers went to the Armory, 
where the mass-meeting of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was in session. It was discomfiting to the tax- 
opposers to see a large group of teachers come in, but 
the meeting proceeded without interruption by any of 
the teachers. There was some heckling of the speakers 
by others, but all teachers kept quiet. However, some 
of the newspaper reports implied or stated that the teach- 
ers, policemen and firemen present attempted to break 
up the meeting. 

Ten or twelve representatives of the various organi- 
zations supporting the cause of the schools visited the 
Governor in his office in the State House and made a very 
forcible presentation of the needs of the schools. This 
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interview lasted nearly an hour and must have made a 
deep impression on the mind of the Governor. 

The teachers and their friends had dinner together at 
the St. Nicholas at six o’clock. After dinner there were 
short talks by Senators Kessinger, Glackin, Bailey and a 
few others. Just here we take the opportunity to say 
that meal tickets had been issued to nearly 400 people 
for each of the three meals of the day. All these tickets 
were paid for by the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 
After dinner Mr. Bartholf of the St. Nicholas Hotel was 
ealled in and a rising vote of thanks tendered him for 
his special efforts to feed, accommodate and entertain 
the teachers during the day. 

Soon after dinner the teachers and other delegates 
returned to the State House, where, through the courtesy 
of Speaker Dahlberg, a mass-meeting had been called for 
the diseussion of pending legislation affecting schools. 
Mr. A. M. Shelton presided at this meeting. Among the 
speakers were W. W. Lewton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cicero; Mrs. G. A. Stover, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, Oak Park; Miss Margaret Haley; Senator 
W. A. Spence; and C. H. Crysler, President of the Board 
of Edueation, Oak Park. Mr. Lewton briefly outlined 
the several bills before the General Assembly affecting 
the schools; Senator Spence spoke in detail concerning 
Senate bill No. 75, which he introduced in the Senate; 
Miss Haley spoke upon the subject of taxation, with par- 
ticular reference to Senate Joint Resolution No. 11, 
which provides for a constitutional amendment permit- 
ting the classification of property; Mrs. Stover and Mr. 
Crysler discussed the needs of the schools as viewed from 
the standpoint of boards of education. Several others 
gave excellent short talks on similar subjects. Several 
Senators and Representatives were present, and will cer- 
tainly support all our bills unless they were absolutely 
impervious to argument and the presentation o: facts. 

This meeting was adjourned about 10:30, after which 
the tired teachers dispersed to their trains for home. 

This demonstration was a success. It brought a large 
number of teachers and other friends of education in 
direct contact with the legislative machinery of the state. 
It encouraged the legislative committee and other work- 
ers for the I. S. T. A. It counteracted the effect of the 
demonstration planned by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and its associates. It brought the needs of the 
schools forcibly to the attention of the Governor and the 
legislators and impressed them with both the sincerity 
and the determination of the educational workers. It 
was a genuine educational rally. 


WINNING A REPUTATION 


The teachers of Illinois are winning a reputation for 
effective work in promoting needed legislation for the 
schools. Altho they have been taking an active part 
in legislative matters only a few years, they are produc- 
ing results and their methods are being commended. 
Only a few weeks ago a prominent senator compared the 
old-fashioned lobbyists to the teachers’ representatives 
to the credit of the latter. He said in substance that 
formerly certain sly, insidious, and disreputable lobby- 
ists worked under cover of night, private rooms and dark 
hallways and were careful not to let any one but certain 
legislators know what they wanted. Now representatives 
of the farmers, teachers, woman’s clubs and other re- 
spectable organizations come freely and openly before 
committees, argue their cases, and publish to the world 
the merits of their causes. 

The Illinois State Register, published in Springfield 
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on May 12, had this to say about the organized effort 
being made by the teachers: 

‘*Senate bill No. 75, appropriating $20,000,000 a year 
to the state distributive fund, is now pending in the 
upper branch. When it was reported in, somebody 
touched the button, and the teachers lobby unlimbered 
its artillery and got in action. For remember they have 
the best lobby here. It can give John Glenn and the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association cards and spades and 
beat them out for action and results. 

‘*When the button was pushed it was instantly an- 
swered with an avalanche of telegrams. These came in 
a perfect stream to members of the senate, each teacher 
or group of teachers demanding that the senators vote 
for this amount'or the schools’ would immediately start 
on the down grade. 

‘*No one was forgotten. Every senator got some. 
But Senator Meents received the most. It is said he got 
in the neighborhood of 200. Miss Sallie Perkins, post- 
mistress, and Mrs. Eberle, assistant postmistress, are near 
victims of writer’s cramp as a result of signing for all 
these messages. 

‘*The teachers lobby is a big stimulant for the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. Business in this direc- 
tion is only opening up, however, and other deluges of 
telegrams may be expected every time one of their pet 
measures is up for consideration. 

“Tf other groups would study and profit by the sys- 
tem used by the teachers, they, too, might secure results; 
for the teachers have a habit of getting almost everything 
they go after.’’ 


THE BLACKHAWK DIVISION OF THE 1.8. T. A. 


On May 14, 1921, J. W. Casto of East Moline, Della 
F. Baker of Geneseo, Justin Washburn and Natalie Mir- 
field of Rock Island met in Superintendent Washburn’s 
office in Rock Island to perfect plans for the organization 
of the western end of the Illinois Valley Division of the 
State Teachers’ Association. J. W. Casto acted as chair- 
man and Della F. Baker as secretary. 

The committee recommends the following: 

1. That this division be known as the Blackhawk Di- 
vision of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

2. That the matter of a constitution for the division 
be referred to the executive committee. 

3. That these persons act as officers for the yea” 
1921: 

- President, L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 

Vice-President, Fannie Entrakin, Moline. 

Secretary, Mrs. Ada Hines, Geneseo. 

Treasurer, D. B. Hoffman, East Moline. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, Arnold Lau, Rock 
Island; Arthur L. Lewis, Orion; Grace Putnam, Moline, 

4. That this division be represented ai the N. E. A. 
at Des Mcines, Iowa, July 3-8, 1921, hy the following 
persons: 


DELEGATES. 


Charles McMullen, Cambridge. 
Paul Silas, Silvis. 
Jennie B. Sturgeon, Rock Island. 


ALTERNATES. 


Kate C. Dickson, Geneseo. 
Dora Ziegler, Port Byron. 
W. H. Fritz, Carbon Cliff. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Dexa F.. Baker, Secretary. 
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THE ATLAS COMMUNITY CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL. 


At Atlas in 1822, almost a century ago, was organized 
the first public school in Pike County. Col. John Ross 
was the first teacher. It is well to remember that at that 
time Pike county included all the territory west and 
north of the Illinois and Des Plaines rivers. The present 
site of the city of Chicago was then a part of Pike 
county. There were then only five counties in the State 
of Illinois, 

The building then in use’served its time and was re- 
placed by another, which likewise served its day and 
generation and was torn down this year. 

As soon as the community consolidated school law was 
enacted, Atlas heard Opportunity knocking at its door. 
The old building had long ceased to comply with the 
Illinois sanitation law. Our people are law-abiding citi- 
zens; so it was necessary to do something. 

On February 12, 1920, they filed a petition with the 
county superintendent of schools calling for an election 
to vote on the proposition to establish a community con- 
solidated school. On February 26 the writer was invited 
to talk on the proposition in Atlas. The church where 
the meeting was held was crowded with people eager to 
do the best they could for their children. 

On March 16 the proposition carried by a vote of 
almost four to one. 

An April 10 a board of education was elected. 

On May 19 an election was held to locate a site and to 
build, and both carried unanimously,—not a single vote 
against either proposition. 

On June 3 an election was held to vote on the propo- 
sition to issue bonds, and only one citizen voted against 
the bond issue. 

Did you ever hear of such results before? If any 
other community in the United States can equal this 
record, I would like to hear from it. It ought to make 
many communities in Pike county, and elsewhere, hang 
their heads in shame. Here is one community that be- 
lieves the best product of our country is our boys and 
girls,—that they are all that count. Our other resources 
are only a means to an end, and that is to produce the 
noblest type of manhood and the highest civilization in 
the world. 

The city spends two and one-half dollars on the edu- 
eation of each child for every dollar spent on the country 
child. I wonder if there is any connection between that 
fact and a few other well-known facts. For instance: 
Three cents worth of wheat makes a ten cent loaf of 
bread; three dollars worth of wool makes a fifty dollar 
suit; and about three cents worth of raw hide makes a 
twelve dollar pair of shoes. It is worth thinking about 
anyway. : 

But this is not all. The bonds were sold, and the 
building erected,—a beautiful structure, modern in every 
detail, sanitary in every respect, architecturally perfect, 
containing eight rooms capable of accommodating the 
community for the next half-century. Atlas is running 
true to her traditions, the first to establish a public school 
in the county; and also the first to get through with the 
necessary preliminaries to build, to dedicate, and to 
occupy the new building. 

On Friday night, March 18, 1921, just one year and 
two days after the election was held to establish the 
school, the new building was dedicated, and school was 
held in the building the next Monday, March 21. 

Four community consolidated schools and nine com- 
munity high schools have been established in Pike county 
in the last year and one-half; but Atlas has the proud 
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distinction of being the first to erect and occupy a new 
building. 


H. C. McCarret. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
CENTRAL Drvision, May 16, 1921. 








Audited balance, May 10, 1920...............$2,269.05 
Receipts for memberships, 1921.............. 2,088.00 
Interest on David Felmley note.............. 32.00 
DS 5 04b i nd o wa ddiea Madbuin Sevudecead $4,389.05 
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Memberships in State Association, 14 of 
ee eee "Te 
Program at Bloomington, 1921: 
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Di Dh 66s dubbed ewsicsd woe ass 100.00 
Rs... ote ha adieadiotnee 120.00 
nA. © 20. cdaihebnesone dans 105.00 
PO RL. . .  gdddessaweceue’ 18.92 
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i eC. . cath ibe sac¥ tar 5.49 
——_._ §04.81 
ee ea aae 100.00 
0 et ees ee ene 1 6.00 
ae 14.00 
ST Pe tides 4s: catdheed » dcWuntviccees 6.00 
Aa dds pabddr vee eiahWs <iukina cea eos 2.00 
P+ « cabs bone Comb ct cdcae ei ebsetulee 6.40 
Stationery and postage..................0- 5.31 
J. Lohman and Sons, Labor................. 5.75 
Expense of Secretary, Carrie Zolman........ 5.30 
Expense of President, William Hawkes....... 24.75 
NN Gr” MNNUON. nk ees cc wcccsececccos 20.36 
PIE MOUs ccknweendscadcecescedes 4.50 
Expense Ae a i eh nescduedoGevcees a 1.65 
MEER Wins cards a hbbee bss benes duce dent 1.00 
Appropriation to State Association........... 200.00 
Expense of R. R. Secretary, Roy L. Moore.... 8.45 
Total Disbursements ....................$1,960.28 
Balance on hand: 
David Felmley note............. $ 800.00 
CAE OUR MIs bac Sadecdwacedads 1,628.77 
— 2,428.77 
$4,389.05 
Audited balance on hand........... $2,428.77 


H. B. Beecuer, Treasurer. 


THE SOUTHERN DIVISION 


The Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held its fortieth annual meeting at Carbon- 
dale on March 31 and April 1, 1921. As usual there was 
a large attendance, about 2,000 teachers being enrolled. 

The afternoon of the first day was occupied by a 
‘‘Symposium—Edueational Legislation, Our Needs and 
the Possibilities.’’ Hon. Harry Wilson, Representative in 
the General Assembly from the 44th senatorial district 
and chairman of the House committee on education, was 
the presiding officer for the afternoon. The speakers 
were State Superintendent Francis G. Blair; Senator 
Wm. A. Spence, chairman of the Senate committee on 
education; Hon. W. J. Sneed, Senator from the 50th 
a district; and Robert C. Moore, secretary of 
the I. T. A. Hon. J. Everett Etherton, Representa- 
tive beat the 44th district, was present; but since the 
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meeting was being held in his home town, he graciously 
gave the time that had been assigned to him to the other 
speakers. 

The leading speakers on the general program were 
as follows: Roy V. Jordan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Herrin, President’s Address; Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education; Dr. Margaret Noonan, 
Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, ‘‘The Measurement 
of Intelligence;’’ Dr. W. S. Russell, University of 
Iowa, ‘‘The Village School of Siberia;’’ Dr. John P. 
Withers, New York University, ‘‘The Submerged Aspect 
of Teaching Personality ;’’ Bishop William A. Quayle, 
St. Louis, ‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte, Democrat.’’ Most ex- 
cellent music was furnished by the Carbondale Normal 
Orchestra, under the expert direction of Glenn C. 
Bainum, and local vocal soloists. The afternoon of the 
second day was devoted to conferences and section 
meetings. 

The amendments to the constitution and by-laws of 
the state association were considered and all three were 
ratified. The Division voted at the business session to 
contribute two cents per member to the state association 
legislative fund. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, The educational forces of Illinois are seri- 
ously handicapped by lack of sufficient funds to meet 
present day conditions. 

Resolved, That we hereby urge upon the new state 
administration and the 52nd general assembly a more lib- 
eral support of its public schools, state normal schools 
and the state university. 

1. Believing that the principle that all children of 
the state are entitled to equal public school advantages, 
irrespective of the wealth of their community, we ask for 
an appropriation of $20,000,000 for the state distributive 
fund. 

2. Since the teacher is the greatest factor in the 
betterment of the public schools, we ask that those schools 
whose business it is to train teachers be much more lib- 
erally supported. We particularly urge: first, the sup- 
port of the building program advocated by the Southern 
Illinois Normal School; second, that normal school 
teachers be paid salaries, at least equal to that of other 
schools requiring equal preparation and experience. 

Resolved, That we favor the following bills now 
pending in the Illinois House and Senate. 

1. That we urge the passage of House Bill No. 348, 
providing 2 per cent for educational purposes, and three- 
fourths per cent for building purposes without’ a refer- 
endum vote, and up to 3 per cent for educational pur- 
poses and 1 per cent for building purposes by refer- 
endum. 

2. . That we approve the spirit of Senate Bill No. 94 
which fixes a longer tenure of city superintendents, but 
we would add to this principals of community and town- 
ship high schools. 

Resolved, That while this committee is agreed that 
the Smith-Hughes Law. providing State and National aid 
for high schools offering certain types of work in agri- 
culture and home economies is a step in the right diree- 
tion, it is our opinion that some of the present require- 
ments are of such character that they nullify much of 
the benefit that ought to come to the schools through the 
application of this law. Therefore, we recommend that 
changes be made of such character that any high school 
fully meeting the requirements for recognition by the 
State Superintendent in agriculture and home economics 
be given the aid provided for in the Smith-Hughes Law. 

Resolved, That while all are agreed upon the wisdom 
of the State Legislature in providing part-time classes 
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for all boys and girls beyond the eighth grade but not 
regularly enrolled in high school, and while this com- 
mittee is fully agreed that every high school principal 
should do his utmost to further the educational oppor- 
tunities of such boys and girls, it is our opinion that the 
present part-time continuation school law is seriously 
deficient in that it is not clear in meaning and that, as 
now drawn, its results will be disappointing. Therefore, 
we recommend to the State Legislature that the law be 
clarified and improved before Boards of Education are 
compelled to attempt its enforcement. : 

Resolved, That we endorse the work of the Illinois 
Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated local societies 
and particularly that phase of the work which is desig- 
nated as the modern health crusade. 

While, we believe in vigorous enforcement of law and 
in proper and effective punishment of criminals we do 
not believe in the publicity of these punishments, because 
of their vicious appeal to crude curiosity and passion. 

Therefore, Resolved, That we disapprove the public 
hangings and display of victims’ bodies, which have oc- 
curred several times in this section in late years, and we 
earnestly petition our officials that they make such execu- 
tions as private as possible. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation to the 
teachers and citizens of Carbondale who have helped to 
make this meeting a success. Particular mention is made 
of the Rotary Club for providing cars for the accommo- 
dation of the teachers. 

The officers elected for the year 1922 are as follows: 

President, Arno Bratten, Marion. 

First Vice-President, May S. Hawkins, Mound City. 

Second Vice-President, Anna Taggart, Murphysboro. 

Recording Secretary, Kate Hartline, Cairo. 

Corresponding Secretary, Charles McGinnis, 

Metropolis. 

Financial Secretary, E. W. Sutton, Vienna. 

Treasurer, J. F. Karber, Ridgway. 

Member of Executive Committee, Mary Crawford, 

Jonesboro. 

Members of State Committees: 

Appropriations, S. O. Dale, McLeansboro. 
Legislation, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 
Resolutions, Charles O. Otrich, Jonesboro. 

The delegates and alternates to the State Representa- 

tive Assembly are as follows: 


DELEGATES. 


Asa D. Twente, Cairo, Ill. 

Ralph W. Jackson, Benton, IIl. 

Hattie M. Rittenhouse, Elizabethtown, Ill. 
S. O. Dale, MeLeansboro, Ill. 

E. G. Lentz, Carbondale, Il. 

E. Wilbur Sutton, Vienna, Il. 

Chas. A. McGinnis, Metropolis, Ill. 
Joe L, Stickler, Du Quoin, Ill. 

Mrs. Stella A. Wierwille, Golconda, III. 
Louis F. Hillman, Mound City, Ill. 

T. O. Elliott, Harrisburg, Ill. 

Chas. O. Otrich, Jonesboro, Ill. 

T. E. Allen, Nashville, Ill. 

J. B. Galbraith, Fairfield, Tl. 

J. W. MeKinney, Marion, Ill. 

J. F. Ashley, Equality, Ill. 


ALTERNATES. 


T. C. Clendennin, Cairo, Ill. 
H. Clay Ing, Benton, Ill. 

Andrew J. Tobin, Elizabethtown, Ill. 
J. B. Boswell, McLeansboro, Ill. 
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Otto F. Aiken, McLeansboro, Ill. 
W. L. Carter, Goreville, Il. 
Luther L. Evers, Metropolis, Ii. 
R. B. Templeton, Pinkneyville, Ill. 
J. A. B. Walther, Golconda, Ill. 
May 8S. Hawkins, Mound City, Il. 
B. D. Gates, Harrisburg, Ill. 
O. M. Swank, Anna, Til. 
E. M. Schrinneman, Nashville, Il. 
O. A. Towns, Fairfield, Ill. 
John R. Creek, Herrin, Ill. 
J. D. Bullard, Equality, Il. 
Delegates at Large to be added to the above list in 
order in case the enrollment requires it: 


THE 





DELEGATES. 


Arno Bratten, Marion, Ill. 

W. G. Cisne, Carbondale, Ill. 

F. G. Warren, Carbondale, Il. 

F. A. Wilson, West Frankfort, Il. 
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ALTERNATES, 


M. L. Beanblossom, Herrin, IIl. 
W. T. Felts, Carbondale, Ill. 
M. N. Todd, Murphysboro, Ill. 
A. Waller, West Frankfort, Ill. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION 


The meeting of the International Kindergarten Union 
held in Detroit the first week in May was an unqualified 
success both in point of members attending and of the 
professional interest displayed. 

The registration totalled 941 including delegates and 
associate members, and represented not only many of the 
states of the Union, ranging from Maine to California 
and Texas, but also a goodly delegation from Canada, 
and representatives from Bolivia, South America, Aus- 
tralia, France and China. 

The meetings were devoted to professional subjects 
and were of a high order. Probably the most profitable 
were those devoted to ‘‘Tests and Measurements in the 
Kindergarten’’ and to the Project Method, and its use 
in the Kindergarten and Primary grades. 

In fact all topics were discussed from the angle of 
the early grades as well as that of the kindergarten, it 
being well recognized that in the up-to-date school sys- 
tem the kindergarten is no longer merely an addition, 
however valuable, but an integral part,—one of the ele- 
mentary grades in fact. 

This point was strongly emphasized by many of the 
speakers—especially by the men who addressed the con- 
vention. Among them were Mr. Stuart Courtis, Dean of 
the Teachers’ College of the city of Detroit, Dr. Charles 
S. Berry and Dr. Baker, whose work in the Psychological 
Clinie of Detroit has been so valuable. 

These men discussed tests and measurements of young 
children in a most illuminating fashion and a demonstra- 
tion of the use of certain recently devised tests was given. 

Dr. Arnold L. Gesell of Yale University, joint author 
of the ‘‘Normal Child and Elementary Education’’— 
gave a valuable address on the ‘‘Hygiene of School 
Entrance.’’ He emphasized strongly the importance of 
the pre-school period in its relation to future health, 
mental and physical. He stated that deficiencies in both 
these lines were apt to be well established by the end of 
the sixth year and reminded the audience that while the 
state protects the school child and the working child, it 
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pays no attention to the pre-school period. He also rec- 
ognized most fully the value of the kindergarten and 
the need for it in every system of education.’’ 

Miss Patty Hill, Professor of Elementary Education, 
Teachers’ College, New York City, spoke on ‘‘ Health 
Standards in the Modern Kindergarten’’ and urged that 
these be carried over into the early grades. The public, 
as well as most superintendents and principals realize 
that kindergarten children must have light, air and space 
in which to move about freely, but do not see that these 


-eonditions are equally necessary for the primary child. 


Consequently too many primary rooms are badly 
crowded as well as poorly ventilated and illy-lighted. 
Miss Hill urged that kindergartners do all in their power 
to educate the public along these lines. Under present 
conditions contagious diseases are more prevalent among 
primary children than in the kindergartens. Their 
power of resistance has been lowered by the insanitary 
conditions of too many school-rooms. 

The discussion of the ‘‘ Project Method’’ in its bear- 
ing upon work in the kindergarten and primary grades 
was especially valuable. Miss Hill, as one of its earliest 
advocates, discussed it fully at the Friday afternoon 
meeting. She spoke of it as a life method—Nature’s 
own way of teaching—when habits and instincts fail to 
meet a situation, one must think and work,—proceed by 
the project method in short. The conscious application 
of this life principle is new. The project may be short- 
lived or it may last several hours or several days. It 
may be a group or an individual project. 

The concrete problem or project tends to mental 
health. Those who are weak mentally should have ob- 
jects to work with. That the project method may be 
properly carried out, there should be an ample supply 
of materials which will be suggestive and with which pro- 
jects can be quickly planned and quickly executed— 
especially by the smaller childten. 

Therefore an equipment which gives opportunity for 
great freedom is a necessity for both kindergarten and 
primary grades—movable furniture, large blocks—wood 
work, ete. 

Since the Federal Government has taken such a warm 
interest in the spread of the Kindergarten, recognizing 
its value in Americanization work, a very general effort 
is being made all over the country to insure legislation 
that will make it possible to have a kindergarten for 
every child. Many states have enacted favorable laws— 
and in others, among them Illinois, they are pending. 
Michigan now leads the states in the number of com- 
munities having Kindergartens with Wisconsin as a close 
second, while California has doubled its number in the 
past few years. 

One session of the convention was devoted to ‘‘Kin- 
dergarten Extension’’ under the leadership of Miss Julia 
Wade Abbott, Kindergarten specialist in the Bureau of 
Education, Washington. 

An especially enjoyable feature of all the meetings 
was the music, much of which was furnished by mem- 
bers of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

The Detroit Kindergartners were hostesses at a very 
enjoyable luncheon served at the Casino on Belle Isle, De- 
troit’s famous river park. This luncheon was followed 
by a delightful ride down the river on one of the big 
river steamers. There were other enjoyable social affairs, 
the crowning event being the Symposium Dinner served 
at the Hotel Statler, over five hundred guests being pres- 
ent. Here under the leadership of Miss Catherine Wat- 
kins of Washington the progress of the Kindergarten 
in the past was reviewed and prophecies of its work in 
the future were given—interspersed by clever stunts and 
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songs from different groups of delegates. 

Taken all in all it was thought by many that this 
convention was, from the professional standpoint, per- 
haps the strongest ever held. It was characterized by 
a warm enthusiasm, an appreciation of the educational 
problems confronting the schools of today and the desire 
to co-operate fully with all educational agencies and to 
extend the kindergarten and its influence throughout the 
eountry. 

Miss Nina C. Vandewalker of Washington, who has 
been a most able president, refused re-election and Miss 
Luella Palmer of New York City assumed that office. 
The convention adjourned to meet next year in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Lucy B. Way. 


CANTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BuuuetTin No. 15 


The week beginning Sunday, May 15, has been set 
aside as Educational week in Canton. It is our annual 
**Stay-in-School-Week Plus.’’ The plan is to carry the 
value of education and the worth of the school into every 
home in Canton. We want to convince the parents and 
children that the schools are a valuable asset to the com- 
munity and that they are worth all they cost and more. 
We want every organization in Canton to take some part 
in the program of the week. The school program for the 
week is given below. 

Sunday: Talks in churches, Sunday schools and 
young people’s meetings on the value of education and 
the worthwhileness of staying in school. Moral and re- 
ligious education is to be stressed. Education makes for 
service, for character and for community life. 

Monday: ‘‘The Message to Garcia’’ by Elbert Hub- 
bard is to be read (or told) to the children in every 
school room and roll room in the city. The discussions 
which follow should bring out the idea of responsibility 
to the task in hand. Let this thought be carried into the 
entire week. Dwell upon this long enough and refer to 
it often enough to create a school sentiment. 

Tuesday: All teachers in class room or roll rooms 
should read and diseuss with the children ‘‘Lincoln’s 
Obedience to Law.’’ The Canton High School print shop 
is printing this and it will be ready for distribution soon. 
Carry this discussion into the regular work of the school 
whenever and wherever possible during the remainder 
of the week. 

Wednesday: Bring to every child in the Canton 
Schools the ‘‘ Value of Education’’ and the arguments 
for Staying in School. Also show that the school is an 
opportunity and that the children and parents should 
willingly and gladly take advantage of it. The school 
is an American institution which is absolutely necessary 
if we are to have a democratic society. 

Thursday: This is Canton School Day. Give a his- 
tory of our schools. Show the growth of the schools. 
Give particular attention to the growth of the High 
School. Call attention to the fact that children are now 
remaining in school longer than ever before. Explain 
the continuation school law. Explain the compulsory 
education law. In the grades tell what is being done in 
the Junior High School and the High School, giving par- 
ticular attention to the domestic science work, the man- 
ual training work, the printing work, the work in.book- 
keeping and stenography, and the work in physical edu- 
eation. All sixth grade children are to visit the Junior 
High School and the High School providing the weather 
is favorable. 

Friday: School Parade. If weather permits, Friday 
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the 20th, has been set aside for parade day. Definite 
directions concerning the formation of the lines and the 
line of march are to follow later. 

Saturday: Census Day. The grade teachers under 
the direction of the grade principals are to take the school 
census of the Canton Union School District on this day. 
During the week explanations are to be given and the 
children are to take home with them on Friday dupli- 
cate census cards. These cards are to be filled out and 
ready for the teacher when she calls on Saturday. 

Will you help sell education to Canton? The success 
of this work depends upon the co-operation of the teach- 
ers. In the past some most excellent results have been 
achieved along this line as our enrollment in the High 
School shows. Let’s continue the good work. Please do 
all you can to make the work of the week a success. 

G. W. Gaver, Supt. 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS ADOPT CODE OF 
ETHICS FOR 1921 


(From School and Society) 


It is unprofessional for a superintendent to refuse 
to aid a successful teacher to secure worthy promotion 
within his own or another school system. 

This is one of the thirteen articles in the 1921 code 
of professional ethies for school teachers drafted by a 
committee of Michigan school authorities and revised and 
amended by teachers. Since 1918 the president of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association has appointed a 
committee to draw up such a code, which is revised yearly 
to meet certain constructive criticisms of teachers. 

Other outstanding articles are the following: 

A clear understanding of the law of contracts is in- 
cumbent upon a teacher. Since a teacher should serupu- 
lously keep whatever agreement is made, he should refuse 
to sign a contract unjust or humiliating in form. It is 
unprofessional for a teacher to contract to teach for a 
wage that is not sufficient to cover living expenses for 
twelve months. 

A teacher should actively affiliate with professional 
organizations of teachers and should become acquainted 
with the proceedings of the state associations. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to tutor pupils of 
his own class for remuneration except by special permis- 
sion of the school authorities. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to absent himself 
from school except for serious illness or other grave 
reasons. 

It is unprofessional for a superintendent to refuse to 
aid a successful teacher to secure a worthy promotion 
within his own or another school system. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A Statement Adopted by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, in Convention at Atlantic City, 
February 25 and 26, 1921 


I. Foreworp. 


1. The term ‘‘voeational’’ comprises all occupations 
recognized in the census list, including agricultural, in- 
dustrial, commercial, homemaking, and professional 
callings. 

2. Vocational guidance as defined and described in 
these principles is only one phase of guidance. Other 
phases, such as those connected with ethical life, health, 
recreation, citizenship, and home life, should also be 
definitely provided for in the program of our public 
schools. Vocational guidance is intimately related to all 














other activities of life, and aims to supplement other 
forms of guidance in order to foster the complete life of 
the individual. 


II. THe NEED For VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


3. Education is provided to enable pupils to under- 
stand their environment, and to extend, organize, and 
improve their individual and cooperative activities, and 
to prepare them for making more wisely the important 
decisions which they are called upon to make throughout 
life. Therefore schools and teachers can no longer 
neglect scientific guidance. 

4. Vocational life occupies one half of the waking 
time of active individuals and presents problems whose 
harmonious solution is essential for successful relation- 
ships in all fields of human activity. Much of the world’s 
dissension today in ethical, political, international, and 
industrial affairs, is based upon lack of knowledge re- 
garding duties and responsibilities in occupational rela- 
tionships, and failure to synthesize individual and social 
activities in vocational life. 

5. Vocational guidance, either good or bad, is in- 
evitable. No one can avoid the need for making occupa- 
tional decisions, and modern life necessitates the influ- 
ence upon human behavior of contacts and cooperation. 
Unwise and false guidance is gained through untrust- 
worthy advertisements; suggestion, selfishness, ignorance, 
and other unscientific sources, if vocational guidance is 
not provided under competent supervision. 


III. Arms or Vocationan GuIDANCE 


6. The purposes of vocational guidance are: 

(a) To help adapt the schools to the needs of the 
pupils and the community, and to make sure 
that each child obtains the equality, of oppor- 
tunity which it is the duty of the public 
schools to provide. 

(b) To assist individuals in choosing, preparing 
for, entering upon, and making progress in 
occupations. 

(ec) To spread knowledge of the problems of the 
occupational world and the characteristics of 
the common occupations. 

(d) To help the worker to understand his rela- 
tionships to workers in his own and other 
occupations and to society as a whole. 

(e) To secure better cooperation between the 
school on the one hand and the various com- 
mercial, industrial, and professional pursuits 
on the other hand. 

(f) To encourage the establishment of courses of 
study in all institutions of learning that will 
harmoniously combine the cultural and prac- 
tical studies. 

7. All vocational guidance should help to fit the in- 
dividual for vocational self-guidance, and also for the 
cooperative solution of the problems of occupational life. 


IV. First Steps 1x GuImIpANce. 


8. The home and school programs should include a 
combination of play, handwork, cooperative activity, 
and academic work, the whole being varied enough to 
represent life’s demands, and concrete enough to secure 
an effective response and successful accomplishment by 
each individual child. 

9. On the basis of individual differences revealed in 
the social life of the child, progress in schooi subjects, 
and in standardized tests, children should be classified 
into schoolroom groups. All group classifications should 
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be regarded as tentative, being largely for, the purpose 
of efficient learning and teaching. 

10. For all children before the school-leaving age 
there should be provided a wide variety of try-out experi- 
ences in academic and aesthetic work, gardening, simple 
processes with tools and machines, elementary com- 
mercial experiences, and cooperative pupil activities. 
Such try-out experiences are for the purpose of teach- 
ing efficiency in every-day tasks, broadening the social 
and occupational outlook of the children, and discovering 
to them and the teachers their interests and abilities. 

11. Teachers of all subjects in schools and colleges 
should make a definite effort to show the relationships of 
their work to occupational problems just as they now 
relate them to other phases of life activity, such as the 
cultural, recreational, ethical, civic, and social. 

12. Drifting through school is a common evil in all 
educational systems. The life-career motive, whether 
temporary or permanent, should be encouraged as one of 
the motives in the choice of a curriculum and of certain 
elective subjects within a curriculum. 

13. The miscellaneous working experiences of chil- 
dren before and after school, on Saturdays, and in vaca- 
tions should be studied and supervised. These experi- 
ences should be made to aid the child in understanding 
his environment and in discovering his vocational apti- 
tudes and interests. 

14. All forms of part-time education, such as the 
continuation school, cooperative courses, trade extension 
and trade preparatory courses, etc., should be provided 
in order that school and work may be brought into closer 
cooperation and that there may be more careful super- 
vision of the child in employment. 


V. SrupyIne THE OCCUPATIONS, 


15. Teachers, counselors, or investigators should be 
given time to study occupational needs and opportunities, 
or definitely appointed for that purpose, and should pre- 
pare information so obtained for use by teachers, pupils, 
and parents. 

16. The class for the study of educational oppor- 
tunities, common and local occupations, and the prob- 
lems of the occupational world, should be carried on 
before the end of the compulsory school age. Such 
study should be provided for all students in junior high 
and high schools. It should give the pupil an acquaint- 
ance with the entire field of occupations, and a method 
of studying occupations wherewith he can meet future 
vocational problems in his life. The study of occupations 
should be offered in continuation schools, evening schools 
for adults and colleges. 


VI. Srupyrne AND COUNSELING THE INDIVIDUAL. 


17. Counselors should interview individuals at regu- 
lar intervals, particularly at such critical points as one 
year before the school-leaving age, promotion from one 
school to another, change of course, time of leaving 
school, times of problems connected with work. Such 
counseling should include studies by case-work methods 
of the social life of each child and conferences with par- 
ents whenever practicable, in order to obtain intimate 
and scientific knowledge of the child’s environment, in- 
terest, and behavior, and personal data regarding his 
problems. This opportunity for counsel and advice 
should be a regular responsibility of the school and 
should be open to persons of all ages. Special attention 
should be paid to adults whose guidance has been neg- 
lected, and to handicapped persons. 

18. Tests of general intelligence should be used with 
the greatest care. No important decision should be made 
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on the basis.of a group test alone; special classifications 
and assignment of special curriculums should be made 
only after an individual examination by a carefully 
trained and experienced psychologist. Whenever time 
and facilities permit, occupational tests should also be 
used. 

19. Cumulative records should be kept for indi- 
viduals. These should include academic records, social 
conditions, physical and mental records, and the results 
of counseling. 

20. Counselors should study the educational offer- 
ings of the community through its schools, museums, art 
galleries, libraries, ete., in order to enable children and 
adults to use these opportunities in preparation for a 
vocation or for further school or college training. 


VII. CHOOSING THE VOCATION. 


21. Occupations should be chosen with service to 
society as the basic consideration, and with personal 
satisfaction and remuneration as important secondary 
considerations. 

22. Scientifie vocational guidance should discourage 
and supplant any attempt to choose occupations by means 
of phrenology, physiognomy, or other disproved and un- 
proved hypotheses. 

23. Alluring short cuts to fortune, as represented 
by certain advertisements in current magazines and 
newspapers, should be condemned and supplanted by 
trustworthy information and frank discussions with 
children. 

24. The choice of an adult occupation should not be 
made too early or too hurriedly and should be made by 
the person after his study of occupations and his try-out 
experiences. It should be an educational process by pro- 
gressive elimination. Provision should be made for re- 
consideration and rechoice. Care should be taken that 
the choice be made by the individual himself. 


VIII. VocationaL GumaANceE IN RELATION TO 
VoOcaTIONAL EDUCATION, 


25. Vocational guidance must be provided before, 
during, and after courses in vocational education if these 
courses are to be truly effective. Students in vocational 
courses should be enrolled only after careful selection on 
the basis of fitness and well-considered choice. 

26. In order that the aims of vocational guidance 
may be secured, we recommend to those in charge of 
vocational education that any plan of vocational educa- 
tion should include such basic studies as the economic 
and sociological aspects of occupations. 

27. In accordance with the best practice among those 
in charge of vocational education, we favor plans by 
which vocational education and education for citizenship 
may be continued in factories, shops, and stores for the 
purpose of up-grading workers and enabling them to 
understand the problems of work and to make progress 
toward a better standard of living and a better organiza- 
tion of vocational life. 

28. We recommend that adult education, both voca- 
tional and general, be provided through a variety of 
short-unit courses in day and evening schools. 


IX. ScHoot LEavine. 


29. Since investigations have shown that economic 
necessity is only a minor cause for leaving school at the 
end of the compulsory school age, those interested in 
vocational guidance should always insist that the school 
itself enter into a campaign to hold pupils by offering a 
more varied program suited to the individual needs of 
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the children. Compulsory education laws and compul- 
sory part-time schooling must be maintained, but along 
with these laws there must go a constant improvement 
in the program of studies and other activities of the 
school. 

30. Means should be found, through either public 
or private funds, to provide scholarships-for keeping de- 
serving children in school, or for continuing schooling 
on a part-time arrangement. 


X. EMPLOYMENT. 


31. Placement should come only after a careful and 
persistent effort has been made to keep the child in school, 
and whenever possible should be in part-time work. 
Non-commercial and public employment agencies for 
persons under 21 years of age, should be conducted 
jointly with the local educational authorities and 
in the closest possible relation with the public schools. 
Placement and employment supervision should be ac- 
companied by advice regarding opportunity for supple- 
mentary study and promotion. For the purposes of 
standardization and coordination, private non-commer- 
cial agencies for aiding persons to secure employment, 
or to transfer them to more suitable positions, should be 
under public supervision or control. Commercial em- 
ployment bureaus, even under a licensing system, should 
be supplanted as rapidly as possible by public employ- 
ment systems. Since adequate placement requires a large 
expenditure of time and money, care should be taken that 
this does not take the place of the more fundamental 
phases of vocational guidance. 

32. Persons offering vocational guidance should co- 
operate with personnel managers, labor organizations, 
employers’ associations, cooperative agencies, govern- 
ment officials, social and civic organizations, and others 
interested in problems of work. 

33. School systems should undertake follow-up work 
and employment supervision, to extend throughout the 
time of the minority of the child and to be exercised in 
cooperation with the above-mentioned agencies. 


XI. ORGANIZATION FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

34. Central agencies required for vocational guid- 
ance and their functions will depend in large measure 
upon the size of the communities which they serve, and 
upon the existence of other organizations capable of ren- 
dering supplementary services. One teacher can handle 
the work in a small place, but large cities will require 
fully equipped bureaus for vocational guidance. 

35. The central agency, whether one teacher or a 
bureau, should receive advice and assistance from a cen- 
tral board or council, from special research committees, 
and from counselors. The qualifications and duties of 
these cooperating groups should be as follows: 

36. The central council should be composed of in- 
terested individuals or of representatives of other organi- 
zations whose activities relate them to the work of voca- 
tional guidance. It should assist in planning the voca- 
tional guidance activities adapted to the community, and 
should be helpful in enlisting the cooperation needed 
when gathering information or when making placements. 

37. Research committees composed of persons quali- 
fied by experience and training should be organized to 
give assistance in solving such special problems as those 
connected with the guidance and protection of mentally 
or physically handicapped children, the assistance of for- 
eigners who are adjusting themselves to American con- 
ditions, the promotion of the health of women workers, 
and the gathering of information needed for guidance in 
legislation. 
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38. Vocational counselors are needed in schools or 
other institutions whenever there are persons whose satis- 
factory guidance requires many individual conferences. 
Such counselors should have a good general education, 
and should be kept informed about local vocational op- 
portunities and requirements. Whenever possible, per- 
sons appointed as counselors should be students of eco- 
nomics, industry, psychology, and sociology. Practical 
experience in various forms of social endeavor such as 
public school teaching, employment, and social case work, 
should be considered necessary elements of their train- 
ing. They should keep in touch with scientific investiga- 
tions and should themselves aim to make such contribu- 
tions. They should be free from prejudice and should 
stand for the right to discuss industrial questions with 
children, giving all sides a fair hearing. 

39. Since vocational guidance must concern itself 
chiefly with young persons found in the public schools, 
and since such activities are related closely to the gen- 
eral economic welfare of the community, it is advisable 
that the agency undertaking this work should be a part 
of or closely affiliated with the publicly supported edu- 
cational system. This will promote the coordination of 
vocational guidance activities with the work of attend- 
ance and certification officers, of persons giving physical 
and mental tests, and of persons engaged in developing 
means for supplying school children with vocational in- 
formation and education. Public support and reeogni- 
tion also will make easier the coordination and coopera- 
tion of all agencies capable of contributions to activities 
which aim at an efficient utilization of the available tal- 
ents and working capacities of the community. 

40. Every effort should be made to measure the 
results of vocational guidance in achieving the foregoing 
objectives and such others as future research may reveal. 
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New Books 


In a letter to us a friend writes, in passing, ““This raises 
the question whether a review is written to be read or not.” 
As far as we are concerned, the answer is, 


Ours are, | 

















J. Mitnor Dorey, Editor: Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Philadelphia, 1921: The J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. Pp. 201. 

My friend John G. Coulter makes fun of me and says 
that I ‘‘live on gilded emotions.’’ I plead guilty to the 
charge. My confession comes all the more readily since 
I have finished re-reading Master J. Milnor Dorey’s edi- 
tion of Seott’s Lady of the Lake. 

This is the first time that I read the poem as a 
complete whole. I mean that this is the first time I read 
it in the same manner that one reads Graustark or any 
other popular novel, instead of painfully dissecting it 
segment by segment as was the style in English Lit 
courses back in the neolithic age when I attended high 
school. 

For that reason the stirring song that. Scott smote 
from the Harp of the North made an entirely new im- 
pression on me. The kindly bard will smile, I hope, in 
his place among the immortals when I assure him that 
when I read his song, again did ‘‘one heart throb higher 
at its sway.”’ 

In a later letter John G. Coulter speaks with a cer- 
tain amount of ironic derision concerning the place 
where I reside and, in effeet, compares my mode of exist- 
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ence to life in a prairie gopher hole. In some respects 
John is correct. 

But when one has the opportunity to live for a 
while in fancy the wild life of Caledonian clansmen, to 
share in spirit the feelings of the outlawed Douglas and 
his daughter, to feel the zest of adventure among hidden 
dangers with gallant James Fitz James,—what matters it 
whether one lives in a gopher hole or not? 

For that matter, I find that one can find the same ele- 
ments of excitement and the same clash of warring wills, 
even in a prairie town, if one looks for them. The scenic 
features of Loch Katrine and the Trossachs are lacking, 
it is true; the costuming of the characters lacks the dark 
tartan of the Highlanders on the one hand and the flash- 
ing armor of Mar and Moray on the other. But the ele- 
ments of conflict between opposing forces are always 
present and one needs only the desire and the courage 
to take part and he will find that life in a gopher hole 
is far from being devoid of savor. 

John Coulter and others might retort that, though 
what I say is unquestionably ‘true, the fact remains that 
existence in a prairie town is only life in miniature, a 
tabloid presentation of the large drama to be found in 
the world outside. But wait. As far as numbers are 
conecrned, Roderick Dhu mustered little more than five 
hundred men, while Mar and Moray attacked them with 
not more than a thousand. On the other hand the fac- 
tions in the gopher hole have several thousands on a side, 
and there are at least three sides. Tempest in a teapot 
yourself, John. 

That brings us back to a discussion of Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake. As was the case with the Trojan War, with 
the country villages of Goldsmith and Gray,—and for 
that matter with almost every famous event or place, 
fame depends in great measure on the greatness and 
genius of the historian. The reason that Gray could but 
surmise when he sat in the country churchyard was be- 
cause the village Milton was mute and inglorious. 

For that reason it is best that we of the prairie gopher 
holes read the description of life as presented by a master 
like Seott. Call them ‘‘ gilded emotions’’ if you like but 
nevertheless, aided by Scott’s clear vision, one can rec- 
ognize in one’s fellow townsmen a Roderick Dhu here 
and a Malcolm Graeme there, while lovely Ellen can be 
seen at every dance and on every tennis court. Of 
course, if one looks too closely one may also find some 
Don Quixote who imagines himself to be a James Fitz 
James. But that only proves that one can have too much 
of anything, even of gilded emotions. 

Under the modern methods of teaching silent read- 
ing, of dramatizing the story and of measuring life by 
literature this edition of the Lady of the Lake should be 
highly successful. 

MILES GLORIOSUS. 


Doveias C. Rieter: The Geography of Illinois. Chi- 
cago, 1921: The University of Chicago Press. Pro- 
_ fusely illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 385. 

Now that so many people have been roused to risi- 
bility or to tears or have been simply nonplussed by Mr. 
Edison’s list of questions on general information, the 
way has been made easy for books that supply informa- 
tion concerning facts that should be known. 

Among the newer books of this type Mr. Ridgley’s 
Geography of Illinois is one of the best that has come to 
me. I do not infer that Mr. Edison devoted much space 
in his famous set of questions to Illinois. That was one 
point on which Mr. Edison overlooked a large and pros- 
perous bet. In a set of questions that adequately searches 
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for one’s fund of general information, the subject of with that larger class of people known vaguely as ‘‘the 
Illinois would justly occupy a prominent place. Such reading public.’’ 
questions can be answered readily by consulting Mr. The twenty-two chapters of the book are: The Illinois 
Ridgley’s book. country, geology, the glacial period, surface and drain- 
Mr. Ridgley piles Pelion on Ossa and then tosses Mt. age, weather and climate, native vegetation, native ani- 
Everest and Pike’s Peak on for good measure, so to mals, native people, the coming of the white man, the 
speak, in his wealth of information concerning the great soil.and its conservation, agriculture, animal industries, 
state that fostered Lincoln and Grant and me. The mineral resources, manufacturing, transportation, loca- 
adroit and engaging manner in which he mingles history tion and growth of cities, Chicago and other cities of the 


and geography will, of itself, commend the book to school Lake Basin, cities of the Illinois Basin, other cities of 


people. 


Illinois, government, education, Illinois in 1920. The ap- 


Not only is this a book for schools but the excellent pendix contains a number of bibliographies of publica- 


style in which it is written, the wealth of illustrations 
used and the manner in which it brings one in touch 
with our personal relations with various features of the 
activities of the state will undoubtedly make it popular 


tions relating to Illinois geography, geology, natural his- 
tory, memorial history, soil reports, ete. Twelve and a 
half pages are devoted to the index, indicating the com- 


lete character of the book. 
p e cter of the boo MILES GLORIOSUS. 
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THE GALES OF GALESBURG 
Miles Gloriosus 


In recent days rumors have reached us 
from the seat of Old Siwash that the public 
school officials and the teaching corps of 
that fair city have been occupied by several 
untoward events. It appears that, for the 
moment, the questions of higher salaries, 
school measurement, the project method and 
other subjects that hold ‘the attention of 
school people generally have been partially 
obseured by attempts on the part of some 
of the high schoo] students at self determina- 
tion. We are told of high school student 
strikes, student parades with flamboyant 
banners marked ‘‘Down With Tyranny,’’ 
‘*Sie Semper Tyrannis’’ and other ebullient 
manifestations of extreme youth. Doubtless 
Superintendent Callihan and his teaching 
corps will laugh heartily at the memory of 
these events twenty years hence. At the 
present time, however, many superintendents 
will sympathize with his distress at the need- 
less interruption of educational progress by 
these interloping excrescences of turbulence 
and lack of discipline. In such cases as this 
the teachers and school officials are not to 
be blamed; the fault almost always lies 
with the pupils’ parents who do not insist 
that their children be subject to proper dis- 
cipline. Those extreme advocates of the 
project method who believe in relying en- 
tirely on interest and love instead of dis- 
cipline would establish their case beyond 
peradventure if they can apply their prin- 
ciples successfully in Galesburg. At the 
same time I am not bold enough to suggest 
such a course to Superintendent Callihan. 


A little tot returning to the kindergarten 
after an absence of some days because of ill- 
ness, was greeted by the teacher with ‘‘ Good 
Morning, Johnnie, we are glad to have you 
back. You have been away a long time.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Johnnie, ‘‘and I’ve had 
an awful time trying to keep my father 
from saying ‘aint and wearing his hat in 
the house.’’ 


‘*The hen with a dozen chickens is a lady 
of leisure compared with the Normal girl 
who is carrying 18 hours of work, working 
for her board, entertaining ‘‘company’’ sev- 
eral nights each week, looking for a position 
for next year and doing her part in a half 
dozen organizations,’’ says the Kansas State 
Normal Bulletin. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


JULY 1 AND 2, DES MOINES, 10WA. INQ RTH DAKOTA 


‘*The Struggle for Power in the American 


Educational System’’ is the subject of the The Sunshine State 
- : “2 

president s address to be delivered before The land of opportunity for you. North Dakota 
the National Council of Education at Des offers you a chance to buy land at values which 
Moines on July 1 by President Homer H. have not been inflated and you can get this land on 
Seerley of the Iowa State Teachers College See ee sent Sane of Gxpnet veles 
of Cedar Falls, Iowa. It will be remembered The richest soil on the continent by Government 
that last March at the Atlantic City meeting analysis; a sunny invigorating climate; good schools 
when the Department of Superintendence of and roads and six billion tons of native coal. 

the N. E. A. decided to play by itself here- soci for free information. “No cost and 


after, President Seerley laughed and re- 


marked, ‘‘ Well, they’ve legislated us out of peal ‘ " 
the department,—but they'll have to call on Department of Immigration 
us for the speeches just the same! ’’ Bismarck, North Dakota 





Other prominent members of the National 














The Art Institute of Chicago 


ART SCHOOL—SUMMER SESSION 
July 5th to Sept. 10th, 1921 


FOR ARTISTS, TEACHERS, CRAFTSMEN AND STUDENTS 


Offers the remarkable privilege of studying under the same roof with one of the 
greatest museums and art libraries where one may brouse among the treasures of 
paintings, sculpture, decorative arts and prints, and at the same time be receiving 
technical instruction. An opportunity to gain new ideas and advance professionally 
by keeping in contact with the most modern art movements and suggestions. 


INSTRUCTORS 

George William Eggers 

Robert B. Harshe 
Walter Sargent Mary Scovel Antonin Sterba 
Hugo B. Froelich Elizabeth Hyde Elmer A. Forsberg 
Pedro Lemos Mabel Williams Frederick V. Poole 
Florence Fitch Ethel Coe Howard K. Morse 
William Welsh Mary Hipple Park Phipps 
Ernst Detterer . Ruth Sherwood 

PROGRAM 

Normal Instruction Lettering Landscape Painting 
Craft Work Mechanical Drawing Nude Life Drawing 
Colored Cement Perspective Head Life Drawing 
Batik-Gesso Design Modeling 
Tie and Dye Still-Life Painting Illustration 
Industrial Work Lectures Juvenile Classes 
Costume Design Gallery Talks 


During the past year 4200 students attended the school. A waiting list of several 
hundred has been kept on file. To avoid disappointment we advise early registration. 


Address REGISTRAR for Summer School Catalogue 
DEPT. S.H. MICHIGAN AVENUE, at ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
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Chicago Examinations 





Examinations for Certificates to teach 
in the public schools of Chicago will be 
held on 


MONDAY and TUESDAY 


June 27-28, 1921 


Examinations will be given for Teachers 
in High Schools, Teachers of Physical Education, 
Teachers i in Manual Training, Teachers of Music 
and Drawing and Teachers in the Elementary 


At the present pe eee ee te 
for teachers in the E : e 
is also a demand for college trained men in the in- 
dustrial 





from $1600 to $3400 in the high schools. 


For definite information concerning this ex- 
amination address the 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
650 South Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











Council who will take part are: C. P. Cary, 
retiring state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Wisconsin; President Carroll 
G. Pearse of the Milwaukee State Normal 
School; President J. Stanley Brown of the 
Northern Illinois State Normal School of 
DeKalb, Illinois; Cora Wilson Stewart of 
Frankfort, Kentucky; Olive Jones of New 
York City; President John R. Kirk of Kirks- 
ville, Missouri; President William B. Owen 
of the Chicago Normal School; Adelaide 
Steele Baylor of the United States Bureau of 
Edueation; Milton Bennion of Salt Lake 
City; President John F. Sims of the State 
Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin; 
Katherine D. Blake of New York City; 
Superintendent J. M. Gwinn of New 
Orleans; State Superintendent F. G. Blair 
of Illinois; Helen C. Putnam of Providence, 
Rhode Island; Lewis H. Minkel of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, and Dr. Charles H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago. 

Those who attended the Atlantic City 
meeting will recall the tremendously heart- 
ening influence produced by Dr. Charles H. 
Judd in his address before the general ses- 
sion of the Department of Superintendence. 
In effect, his speech was a masterly portrayal 
of the real service furnished to school people 
by the investigators in educational research. 
In the opinion of many, Doctor Judd’s ad- 
dress created a real feeling of optimism in 
the hearts of his hearers, an optimism the 
more permanent hecause it is based on a 
solid foundation. Those who go to Des 
Moines will not make a mistake when they 
make it a special point to hear Doctor Judd. 





A CHINESE CHRISTIAN GENERAL 


The most picturesque figure in China 
today is General Feng Yu Hsiang. He is 
not yet 39 years of age and had his first 
contact with Christianity in 1900 during the 
Boxer uprising. The burning of the Sim- 
coxes, the Hodges, and Dr. Taylor in their 
own houses, which he witnessed, made a deep 
impression on him, but he was not converted 
until 1911 under the preaching of Dr. John 
R. Mott, in Peking. 

General Feng was visited by Mr. Charles 
G. Trumbull, Editor of ‘‘The Sunday School 
Times,’’ of Philadelphia, in August of 1920, 
at his headquarters near Hankow, where he 
is in command of a Chinese Army corps of 
about ten thousand men. As a result of the 
interview with General Feng at that time, 
Mr. Trumbull is publishing a series of arti- 
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Summer 


Session 
1921 


FIRST HALF: 
June 20 - July 22 


SECOND HALF: 
July 25 - August 26 


for a degree. 





Colorado State Teachers College 


‘THE PRESIDENT and FACULTY of the College take 

pleasure in announcing to former summer quarter students 
and to prospective students their purpose to continue the eminent 
educational service for the Summer Quarter, 1921, that has been 
given for the past several years. Every department of the in- 
stitution will be open—the College (including the Graduate 
School), the Elementary Training School (including the Kinder- 
garten), and the High School. 
necessary to augment the large residence faculty by a number 
of lecturers and class room teachers from other institutions. 
A good chance to combine a cool, pleasant vacation with work 


For full particulars address 


The large enrollment makes it 


J. G. CRABBE, President 














Your Vacation 


offers an opportunity to write insurance 
for the Farmers National Life, and some 
of our agents make as high as $800.00 
a month—one of our agents, a univer- 
sity man, cleared above $11,000.00 last 
year. Write, giving full information 
about yourself, and stating where you 
prefer to work, and why, to 


FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


F. N. L. Building, 3401 Michigan Ave 








WRITE FOR BULLETIN OF 
COURSES IN 


Pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten 
and Elementary Training 
Students Received at Any Time 


THE SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION 


Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institule 
717 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











DENVER, COLORADO 


BOSTON, N. Y.. PITTSBURG, BIRMINGHAM 


TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY for BEST SCHOOLS 


M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D. "19, “MANAGER, 


SK TEACHERS AGENCY 
(EXPERIENCED EDUCATOR) 
PORTLAND, BERKELEY, LOS ANGELES 











for excellent positions in North Central States. 
Prompt, efficient service. 


WE NEED TEACHERS 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, **** 


Free Enrollment. 


LANTI, 
MICHIGAN 








cles in ‘‘The Sunday School Times’’ about 
this remarkable military figure, one of the 
most striking in all military annals. These 
articles began in ‘‘The Sunday School 
Times’’ of May 7, and will continue through 
the issue of May 28, 1921. The third article 
to appear will be entitled, ‘‘When One of 
Feng’s Men Killed a Missionary,’’ in the 
issue of May 21. In that article Mr. Trum- 
bull quotes a missionary friend of General 
Feng as saying: 

‘*The General ’s control over his men seems 

absolute. They would die for him. He calls 
them his ‘boys’; he is like a father to them. 
A little thing revealed the secret. 
As we passed through a narrow, covered way, 
soldiers stood at intervals like statues with 
fixed bayonets. The General gently touched 
each soldier’s arm as he passed by.’’ 

Whoever heard of a great commanding 
general giving his soldiers a love-pat on the 
arm as he passed along their ranks? That 
was not always characteristic of General 
Feng. He says there was a time when he 
would strike even an officer for disobedience, 
and when he had no mercy on his men. But 
it was the love of God that changed his life. 
In a revival meeting conducted among his 
soldiers by the missionary evangelist, Jona- 
than Goforth, General Feng led his own offi- 
cers and soldiers in confessing their sins, 
until the floor where he sat was wet with 
his tears. 

Graphic word pictures of both General 
Feng and his army, dominated, as it is, by 





Christian influences, is given by Mr. Trum- 
bull in this series which concludes in the 
issue of May 28 with an article under this 
significant title, ‘‘May Christian Generals 
be China’s Salvation?’’ 


NOW SHE SLEEPS AT HOME 
A sleepy young thing who has acquired 
the disease of ‘‘napping’’ in the Y. W. C, A. 
room, has been cured. She went to sleep one 
day and woke up at five o’clock to find her- 
self in the midst of a prayer meeting.— 
State Normal (Emporia) Bulletin. 


‘* Join the National Education Association. 
Send $2 to the Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington, D.C. Help promote the 
cause of education. Do it now.’’ 


There is probably no .word in the English 
language more used and more often used 
without understanding than the word psy- 
chology. There are all sorts of training sys- 
tems for the mind, particularly the will, based 
on the use of the word, and many fakirs prey 
upon the unknowing public. In his article 
on ‘‘Psychology Goldbricks,’’ Professor 
Henry Foster Adams, of the University of 
Michigan, analyzes the methods of some 
teachers, and points out the worthlessness of 
their systems. He also makes clear the real 
uses of mind-training and of the value of 
proper memory-training. 
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Summer Session 
On the Shore of Lake Michigan 


University Camous ex'end« a ong the shore of Lak» 
Michigao. Beating available, bathing beach-s right 2 
the Camper, teanis courts and g¢masi. m. Dvrmi- 
tories formes and women Orgavized Excursions to 
interesting peinte near Chicago. Lec ures, concerts, 
recitals and dramatic pe-form:+-. 008 on the C.mpus. 

of Liberal Arts --wurses leading to 
B.S.and B.A.degrees. Rega ar c liege subjects, inc'uding 
courses in Zo “ology, Chem Physics for pre- 
medical staden's. Nine hours credit. 
The oe “ourses lvading to de 
grees bachelor ef Scicene- ‘a Commerc -, Master of Busi- 
ness Administration end Certifie: Pubic Accountau:. 
Courses ia Accounting. Advertising. Finance Organiza- 
tion, Sales, Factory Ma-agement, e'c. Special trips to 
tactories in Chicago. Nise hoers credit. 
The or ca tion— Secrees tending to B.8.. 
B.A., M.A., or Ph. D. degr es, with spevia! diplema in 
Edveation. Courses for high school teachers. slemen- 

principals. professors in 
pw hn schoeis aud colleges, and educations! jeaders. 
Nine heures credit 
Wi Dean. 


The w Sehoo!~ John H. Wigmor~, Classes 
conducted | ia the City of Ch: ©. Sourses leadivug to 
the degrees of Juris Docter and LL.B. Summer Faculty 
cootains judges of state supreme courts of Illinois, 
North Dakota, Mississippi and washington. Fourteen 


hours credit. 
The oo! of Music. Peter C. Lutlkin. Dean. 
Courses in Pablic School Music and Piano Normal 
with d classes. Private instcus- 
tion in Piane, Voice, Organ, Vio in. Ceilo; class in 
Harmony. Anslysis, Ear-Training, Sol'eggio. 
School of Oratory. -Raiph B. is, Director. 
Courses leading to K.8. and B.A. degrees or diplomas in 
Contare. C ass work and priva‘e instruction for teach- 
ers of Pabile Sneaking. English,and for profes~ional 
and some « —— and monkere who want grea’ 
piats ‘orm po . Courses in Debste —-} ress Sipeak: 
EN Ly rcollene students. Ten _—e 
Graduate Sohoo!—Cour ten ng to M.A. 
at Ph. D. degrees. Unusua! library f facilities in Evans. 
ton and Chicago. Nine hours 
Courses Open Monday, June 27,1921 
For beok of Campus views and detaiied description of 
coursee 


WALTER DILL SCOTT, President, 
135 University Hal’, Evan-ton, Illinois 




















Supplementary 
Reading 





The Bradley Quality Books 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. I, 
For Ist and 2nd grades; price . . $ .60 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II, 
For 2nd and 3rd grades; price. . . .60 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. III, 
For 3rd and 4th grades; price . d 


Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, 
For the 3rd and 4th grades; price . .60 


Stories of Great Adventure, 
For the 6th and 7th grades; price . .75 


Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 
American History Stories, 
For 6th, 7th and 8th grades. . . . . 75 


Any of above books sent postage paid on 
receipt of price. We make discount to 
schools on quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for semi- 
graded schools, also complete catalogue. 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF ILLINOIS 


A NEW BOOK BY ' 
DOUGLAS C. RIDGLEY 

Bound in Cloth; 22 Chapters, and 242 illustrations and 
maps including several fine colored insert maps. 
This volume attempts to present the geography of Illinois asa | 

whole so that the reader may appreciate the resources of the state and 
understand how man has used them. 
ural resources are treated in some detail. ; 
The book is designed to be of interest to the busy citizen who 
wishes to know his state as a unit in its present day activities; to 
teachers and pupils who would know Illinois well enough to interpret 
other regions in comparison with the home state; to all who wish to 
learn the reasons for the high rank of Illinois in many lines of human 


_ It is an intensely interesting and readable book. Copies should 
be in every school library and every private library. 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


NORMAL, ILL. 





The natural features and nat- 























SPANISH BECOMES POPULAR 


Recent decreases in the enrollments in 
German and French and increases in Spanish 
in high schools and colleges are the result of 
well-marked tendencies in our educational 
system, according to Prof. A. G. Canfield, 
head of the romance languages department 
at the University of Michigan. 

The falling off in German, which took 
place in the fall of 1918, will not be offset 
to any extent within the present generation, 
according to Professor Canfield, although its 
manifest cultural advantages and especially 
its importance in scientific stady will bring 
it back eventually to something like its for- 
mer. position. The decrease was a natural 
result of antipathy during the war period 
and has gone so far as to bring complete 
elimination of the subject in all but one of 
the 200 high schools in the state. 

In most eases the decrease in German was 
offset by a corresponding increase in Span- 
ish, according to Professor Canfield. The 
impetus given to the study of Spanish is 
due to closer economic and political relations 
with South America, and is caused by a real 
desire to learn the language. Practically 
without exception the reason for taking 
Spanish was given as the desire to secure a 
talking and reading knowledge of the lan- 
guage, as opposed to the wish of many 
French students to learn the literature and 
culture of the people. 

The decline in French study that was 
noted, Professor Canfield said, was due to 
the natural reaction from the great interest 
in France during the war and will continue 
for some time as relations become less close. 
Another factor is the poor teaching that is 
given, particularly in the smaller high 
schools where special teachers could not be 
secured. The future of French lies with the 
quality of instruction that is given, the pro- 
fessor believes, and as it improves the en- 
rollment in French will undergo a revival. 


A CORDIAL INVITATION 


Educational people of Iowa extend a cor- 
dial invitation to all members of the Na- 
tional Educational Association to partake of 





their hospitality July 4 to 10. At that sea- 
son of the year the rolling fields of Iowa 
with their miles of waving corn present a 
scene of unusual interest to visitors. Des 
Moines’ capacity to entertain a large group 
will not be overstrained, and the genuineness 
of her hospitality is assured. Consider the 
University at command for any service which 
she can render. Iowa City is not far from 
Des Moines, and the University invites at- 
tendants upon the N. E. A. meeting to visit 
Iowa City also. The latch-string is out. 





‘*The responsibility of getting a school 
for next year is weighing heavily on many 
students at this season of the year,’’ says 
the Kansas State Normal Bulletin. ‘‘ When 
fashion decrees short skirts and ‘‘rolled’’ 
hose it is hard to have to think of what a 
critical school board will think of one’s ap- 
pearance as a prospective trainer of the 
youth of the home town.’’ 


GOLDBRICK SYSTEMS FOR TRAINING 
THE WILL 


Other popular systems which deserve in- 
clusion among the goldbricks are those for 
training the will. Their advertisements sug- 
gest that, because exercise makes the arms 
grow stronger, mental exercise has a similar 
effect on the Will. They maintain that 
after a brief ‘‘course’’ we shall no longer 
vacillate; our knowledge will always control 
our actions; we shall always do that which 
is right—in short, the millennium will be 
here. 

In addition to the points brought out by 
advertisements of memory training, these 
‘‘will’’ advertisements emphasize a further 
truth, namely, that without doing, correct 
remembering and thinking are, from the 
practical standpoint, useless. 

Similarly, in these advertisements, some 
‘‘secret’’ is usually referred to, the knowl- 
edge of which will enable the man who has 
been a failure for fifty-seven years to possess 
a successful business in fifty-seven days. By 
the end of the third year his net profit will 
be anywhere from $10,000 to $50,000 a year. 
He is represented as suddenly abandoning 
the balky attitude of years, to become not 
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Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
1225S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 
their recds. We also have broad 
acquaintance »moag teachers. 
Both will rece've personal and 
discriminating ~ervice. Mgrs. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 




























MAKE REAL MONEY mune 
THIS SUMMER 


Selling Lange quality products—Extracts, Spices, 

Toilet Articles, etc., etc. direct from attractive 

sample case to homes in cities and villages. High 

grade guaranteed line in big sizes makes getting 

orders easy. 100% profits for men and women. 

Experience unnecessary. Write for full details of 
our Summer Canvassing Plan. 


THE LANGE COMPANY, Dept. 40 DePere, Wis. 
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E. E. Olp, Manager 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DES MOINES, JULY 4-8 
During the N.E.A. monting © at Des Moines we shall have a conveniently located office at the Auditorium, 
the official headquarters. Whether an employer seeking a teacher or a teacher available for a position, we 
shall be tosee you. Feel free to use our booth for conferences or for mail. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicag> 











COME TO DES MOINES, JULY 4 to 8 
I shall be glad to see you at the meeting of the National Education Association at Des Moines, where we 
shall have a booth at the Auditorium, the official headquarters. Whether available for a position now 
aK — Manarer Public: “ee | Bont mpseoes L Tencepes GENCY Ww. 
t., A A ashington, New Lewy 
Soata Wale Wane O;erating on a cost basis, se)f-supporting but non 
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Better Positions! Better Pay! 


FREE REGISTRATION Unsurpassed Facilities for Service 


Write us if yey mo in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 
very member receives individual attention. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, ** 0°" Chicag> 











Teachers, Principals, Superintendents! Come to Headquarters 





only a self-starter but a self-runner as well. 
It is to be feared that such testimonials are 
earefully selected cases; that returns from 
the entire 100 per cent of enrollments in such 
courses would show lamentable cases of quit- 
ting and of failure. 

The search for this ‘‘ secret’’ of will-power 
will lead us again through some of the main 
highways of psycholegical sciences. 

Many years ago the idea of a separate 
entity, a discrete mental structure known 
as The Will, was abandoned by psychologists. 
There exists no little manikin that sits up in 
our brain with his hand on the tiller steering 
our thoughts and actions, for the manikin 
in turn would necessitate another of similar 
kind but of greatly reduced size to control 
the thoughts in the head of the first; the 
second would demand a third; the third a 
fourth; and so forth, ad infinitum.—From 
** Psychology Goldbricks,’’ by Henry Foster 
Adams, in the June Scribner. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
COUNCIL 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
1314 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 


TEACHER’S REGISTRATION SECTION 
To assist Catholic schools and colleges in 
obtaining lay instructors, either men or 
women, 
To assist teachers in obtaining positions 
in Catholie and other schools. 


Institutions needing teachers are invited. 


to notify the Bureau of their needs. 

Successful teachers of all grades and sub- 
jects, principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents are invited to register. 

College and school authorities are re- 
quested to bring this to the attention of ad- 
vanced students preparing for the teaching 
profession, 

Persons desiring to register should write 
for application blanks and full instructions, 
enclosing a stamp for reply. 


USE YOUR VACATION 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 


Teachers try the Summer U, 8. Govern- 
ment examinations. Thousands of perma- 
nent, life, positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800. During vacation get a big 
paid permanent position. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. L263, Rochester, N. Y., for 


schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions 
free of charge. 


, Which will be given 





WRITE TODAY FOR *“‘THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS”’ AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 
——OTHER OFFICES:—— 


2 


——— 











: PORTLAND, ORE M . \ 
ROCKY MT} ala CHERS: N. W. Bank — “ore 
aie _ AGENCY ’ LOS ANGELES, CAL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOG ENVER OLO Ch n of c CHICAGO 
WS FRY BB Ascietant Mansse= LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN 
W. B. MOGNEY, REPRESENTATIVE THE WEST 











NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office Utah Office California & Hawaii 
Boise, Idaho Salt Lake City Berkeley, California 


THE LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY FREE ENROLLMENT 
Enroll at Once---Unequaled Service for the Whole West. 
































FREE REGISTRATION 
CLAR TEACHERS AGENCY 
o Advance Fee—We Take the 
Baltimore, M. Kansas City, Mo. X ~ hor Minn. 
» Wash., of C Los Angeles, Cal., California Bidg 

TEACHERS Because we successfully promote 

Teachers to Better Positions. 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Y, CALIF, 

Gas & Electric Bidg. 

ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY s.ci-f2% GitexXco 
36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
4B Vantfiren St. Fintuon | Bide. , 110-112 E. Eexington St. N.Y. Life Globe Bldg. 
Eventually you'll join our Exchange. | 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 
BERKELE 
Peoples Gas. Bldg. The Plyr outh 'Bidg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 








an expert in our booklet, ‘Teaching as a Business.’’ Send for it. 
Other Offices: 437 Filth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo.; Peyton Blig., Spokane, Wash. 
THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST cE MO omega. manor 
NEEDS aa > AHO Mgr. SAN DIEGO, om. manag 
TEACHERS THE WEST E HIGHEST SALARIES EVER 


IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES EVER 
PAID TEACHERS. 


ENROLL FREE 








oohemee vocational Geids. Best 
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SPECIALISTS 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU sberxeiey, cALiF - ODEON BLDG..ST.LOUIS.M 








NOW READY 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
LOWER GRADES 


BY 
HENRY CARR PEARSON 
AND 
MARY FREDERIKA KIRCHWEY 





This book a the new three book series, consisting of Pearson and Kirchwey’s 
Essentials of English. 


LOWER GRADES - MIDDLE GRADES - ‘HIGHER GRADES 


The twofold aspect of language teaching in the grades, is recognized by furnishin 
situations that will stimulate children to use their mother tongue in a free and natura 
manner, and by providing such drill in correct usage as will lay the foundations for good 
language habits. 


New York AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Boston 


Cincinnati 330 East 22nd Street 


Chicago CHICAGO, - ILL. oie 











A Study 


in Americanization | SANITARY SHADES 








School and Home Education Monograph No. 4 


yy and School Progress: 
AS in Americanizati 
~ 7 By R. ew ® Ph. D.. Our roller shades are of the best 


Professor of ion, Dartmouth 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 

This careful study of the effect on school ‘ ‘ 
progress of individuals and of school classes come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
due to the presence of so large a percentage 
of children of other nationalities is an un- the 
doubted contribution to American pedagogi- eye. 
cal ag ey a . . ie 
n it are presented facts with regard to 
mobility of pupils, the occupation and eco- They Can Be Easily 
— status of pomeete, Saas sameeren 
church connections and other relations whic 
affect school progress and also affect the con- LAUNDERED 
ditions under which the pupils of different 
nationalities must do schoo! work. 

School administrators will find much en- 
couragement in the results of this study for 


their efforts to Americanize the children of all 
eedeiies aie bean cecsanlini ob. The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 


dence that the language difficulty of foreign- > : Ms . 
ee SE att a. ase tine ae race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 


much significance in moderate differences in durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
school progress in favor of American children. 


School administrators and teachers can make other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 
the schools a real ‘melting pot” for immi- 
grants without lowering the standard for . 
mental ability or for capacity to become good 


— is the evidence brought out Luther O. Draper Shade Company 























Public School Publishing Co. SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Bloomington, Illinois 








